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III. 

WARLIKE EUROPE. 

The most remarkable incident in the recent debate in the Reichstag on the 
bill for the increase of the German army was the speech of Count Ton Moltke in its 
favor. With an impressireness which carried conviction to all who heard him, he 
spoke of the "inevitable conflict" which had for more than ten years hung suspended 
over their heads like a Damocles sword. In his opinion, it would not necessarily be 
a short struggle, but " there can be another Seven-Years' War, or even a Thirty- 
Years' War, and woe be to him who sets Europe on flre by hurling a brand into the 
powder-cask." At the same time he asserted that it would be a people's war; that 
"in these days of ours it was neither sovereigns nor governments which brought 
about wars. The period of cabinet wars was over, and there were only left national 
wars [Volkskriege], with all their incalculable issues." 

How far this latter statement of the veteran field-marshal is true it is not our 
purpose to inquire, but simply to attempt to show that at present peace or war 
in Europe depends upon other than purely political considerations. No doubt 
when war is finally declared, there will be found some political pretext; but the true 
cause will, in all probability, He elsewhere. So far as one can judge from the ex- 
ternal relations of the great powers to each other, there is less reason to look for a 
great war to-day than at any time during the past ten years. Although there has 
been a two-fold change of rulers in Germany, the Triple Alliance remains unshaken. 
The Czar of Russia is evidently anxious to maintain the peace. The Balkan states 
are unwontedly quiet; and in France it is apparently more than ever true that the 
republic "e'est lepaix." Count von Moltke is right: neither sovereigns nor gov- 
ernments desire war to-day. 

But while the political relations of the great powers are unaltered or have even 
become more peaceful, their relations as military powers have undergone a tre- 
mendouschange since the establishment of the German Empire. And here it is that 
the venerable soldier-statesman discerns the inevitable conflict. This change can, 
perhaps, be best shown by comparison. Ten years ago, only, the standing armies of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, and Russia, on their peace footing, as nearly as 
oan be ascertained,— accuracy is, of course, out of the question, — numbered about 
1,580,000 men. To-day, with the same boundaries to defend, with peoples apparently 
more wedded to peace than ever, and with rulers certainly anxious to avoid conflict, 
these armies on their present peace footing amount to at least 2,180,000— an increase 
of 600,000 men ; which, in case of war, means an addition of between two and three 
millions of fighting men to the forces that can be engaged. Yet with this enormous 
increase, each of the powers is straining every nerve to make it still greater in the 
coming years. To state the case differently and more particularly, in 1870 France 
was able to put into the field 300,000 men ; at Metz 150,000, at Strasburg 100,000, and at 
Chalons, in reserve, 50,000. When the war broke out, Germany had 360,000 men under 
arms; but this number was increased to over a million before the war had lasted many 
weeks. In 1890, within three weeks after the declaration of war, France could send 
into the field five armies of 200,000 men each, and have in reserve two others each 
150,000 strong ; all men who have been trained from three to five years— not merely 
an armed mob. That is, in other words, France, as a military power, is five times as 
strong aB she was when Olivier and his master " with a light heart " entered into the 
conflict with Germany. In numbers, in fact, and in the length of the training which 
her soldiers have received, she is probably superior to her hereditary foe. 

When Russia fought with Turkey in 1877, her war strength was given as 1,831,617 
men. Should she be brought into conflict to-day, she could enter the campaign with 
two lines of trained troops, according to a competent military authority; the first 
numbering 1,400,000 men, the second 1,100,000-or 700,000 more than she had thirteen 
years ago. The dual empire of Austria is not far behind these figures. Her total 
war strength-that is, of trained soldiers-is nearly two millions, or, to speak more 
accurately, 1,800,000, with more than 200,000 able-bodied and trained soldiers in re 
serve. As to Germany, it is more difficult to speak with certainty, as her military 
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authorities are very reticent in regard to the condition and numbers of the army ; 
but an English military writer says that within twenty days afttr the outbreak of 
hostilities she could place 1,500,000 armed men in the field and leave half a million 
more trained soldiers in their homes. 

Now, it is unnecessary to waste words in the attempt to prove that these enormous 
armies are a menace to the peace of Europe, and that their constant increase only 
apparently hastens the time of the inevitable collision. The extreme limit is rapidly 
approaching when all, without exception, who can bear arms will be in the ranks, 
and then, further preparation being well-nigh impossible, Germany will strike. For 
there is no reason to doubt that the policy of Bismarck, so frankly declared in 1871, 
still prevails— that when Germany is convinced of the necessity or inevitableness 
of war, she will " select the moment when war can be made with the least sacrifice 
and the least possible risk for the ration." 

The danger, however, does not consist wholly in the increase of the size of the 
armies, but possibly even more in their proximity, their closeness of contact. In 
nothing has the military art so improved within a century as in the rapidity 
with which great bodies of men can be mobilized, or formed into armies, and 
brought into the field. What in the first Napoleon's time it took weeks and months 
to accomplish in the preparation for a campaign, can be done now in as many days. 
Strategic railroad construction has taxed the energies of the various powers for the 
past few years with results which are certainly marvellous. Germany, by means of 
her twelve railways to her western and eleven to her eastern frontier, could mass 
more than half a million men in seven days at any threatened point. France could 
do the same in eight days, while Austria would take fourteen in bringing her troops 
by her six railways to her Galician frontier. Russia alone stands at a great disad- 
vantage with the other powers in this respect. But she has been and still is busy 
with important railway and road construction, which will greotlyaid in the rapid 
transportation of her troops from one part of her vast empire to the other. 
Germany, still further, is divided into seven distinct theatres of war, in each of 
which are depots of materiel and magazines of provisions which can be filled in 
three days. Every corps, division, brigade, and regiment in the army, together with 
their respective reserves, know, in the event of war in any quarter, without definite 
orders, to what point they should go and even the road they should take; every con- 
ceivable detail being provided for. Mr. Gladstone was certainly right when he said 
that the German army was " the most tremendous weapon the skill of man ever 
forged." The possession of such a weapon greatly heightens the probability of its 
being used promptly in case of need. A man who has a revolver in his pocket is 
much more likely to draw it on a chance adversary than he would be to go home 
and get a blunderbuss to Are at him. 

There is a still greater danger to the peace of Europe, however, than that which 
arises from the size of the armies of the four great powers, or their excessive mo- 
bility. It is to be found in some recent movements and disposition of great bodies 
of troops. The probable theatre of a general war has shifted of late from the French 
to the Russian frontier of Germany. While the French have exerted themselves as 
no other nation has done to form an efficient army, they have not so disposed it as 
to be an actual menace to their former antagonist. Their task has been to fortify 
1 he eastern frontier for defensive, not offensive, operations. They have constructed 
vast intrenched camps, supported by outlying forts, along the line of the Meuse and 
the Moselle. Some military critics, both English and German as well as French, 
hold that these works detract from the efficiency of the French army, since they 
will require at least a million of men adequately to garrison them in time of war. 

On the Russian frontier, on the other hand, the military situation is very differ- 
ent, and is also constantly changing. This frontier, separating Russia from Ger- 
many and Austria, is a line about 1,200 miles in length. The greater part is due to the 
fact that Poland is thrust forward, as it were, 400 miles into the German Empire. A 
glance at the map will make it evident, therefore, that an army in Poland threatens 
the German provinces of East and West Prussia on the north, of Posen and Silesia 
on the west, and the Austrian province of Galicia on the south. Strategically, then. 
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Russia, holding this position, has a great advantage over the allies in being within 
a half -circle the perimeter of which they are obliged to defend. The region border- 
ing on this frontier has been divided by the Russian staff into three military dis- 
tricts, those of Vilna, Warsaw, and Kieff respectively. Two years ago, when a 
movement of Russian cavalry toward the frontier caused intense alarm in Vienna 
and thence throughout Europe, it was made public that she had then massed 
an army 200,000 strong on the frontier, which in large part is a mere line desig- 
nated by painted pillars. The rest of the Russian army was scattered throughout 
the empire, especially in the central and eastern provinces, two corps being stationed 
in the Caucasus. Opposed to these Germany had four and Austria two army corps, 
or together 113,390 men— about 56,000 less than Russia's eight corpa At the opening 
of the spring of 1890 the Russian troops on the frontier had been increased to 250,000, 
while the allies had added only 17,000 men to their forces. Thus there are now, figura- 
tively speaking, 208 Russians on every mile of the frontier to 133 German-Austrians 
—75 more men for every mile. But this is not all. There has been a rapid concen- 
tration of the rest of the army within supporting distance of the forces in the fron- 
tier military districts. A division has been transferred from the Caucasus to Kieff. 
The troops have vanished from many of the eastern and central provinces and garri- 
son towns, and, to quote the words of a recent English military writer, "Poland and 
Volhynia, with the towns on the Lower Dwina and Middle Dnieper, are alive with 
troops." In other words, the Russian army is being massed as rapidly as is possible 
in time of peace upon her southwestern frontier. 

This highly menacing movement, it should be said, does not necessarily mean 
war on the part of Russia. It is simply an absolutely necessary measure in order to 
have the troops ready to hand when they are needed, arising from her great in- 
feriority to her neighbors in railways and highways passable for troops, as well as 
in the vast distances to be traversed. Still it cannot be doubted that, when " armies 
of men stand scowling into one another's eyes across a fanciful frontier marked by 
a few parti-colored posts," war can never be far distant. 

James M. Hubbard. 
IV. 

UQHT OB SHADOW J 

In The North American Review for May, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop urges as 
a most dearable thing audacity in female novelists. The word audacity, as 
employed in our vernacular, is a strong one, and repulsive to the instinctive 
delicacy of every true woman. We should hope that Mr. Lathrop used the term 
with a better significance did he not plainly urge the claims of our sex in arguments 
and illustrations which leave no doubt of his meaning. His great regret seems to be 
that in the present state of affairs "the utterances of women in books must always 
be more bounded and guarded than those of men"; for which condition of literature 
we believe the world is devoutly thankful. 

This is Mr. Lathrop's position : maiden innocence is not to be kept in ignorance; 
woman has a right know all that is going on concerning her; the right to know 
gives the right to talk and to write. Since, says he, we " live under the shadow of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil," we are to " make the best of our lot. and 
to throw as much light as possible into the shadow " ; in other words, get from the 
tree of forbidden knowledge as many apples as possible, toss to other Eves as many 
as possible, and then, instead of hiding, like Mother Eve, our disobedient heads, 
go out and throw light into the shadowy world by full and free discussion in words 
and books of all we have learned by eating the forbidden fruit. 

Throwing light is a praiseworthy oeeupation, provided always that one is so per- 
meated with the pure element that the shadow may not creep into one's own soul. 
Just what Mr. Lathrop means by throwing light into the shadow is not clear, but 
the shadow is dense in this passage quoted from Mrs. Stoddard as an example of the 
ability of one woman novelist to lighten the world's shadow : " I do not see what a 
profound love has to do with principle or reason. If love was not a separate power, 
impregnable to conscience, human nature would be a feebly-sustained thing"— a sen- 
timent which shames all womanhood, though expressed, as Mr Lathrop says, by a 



